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Aesthetik als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks und allgemeine Lin- 
guistik, Tlieorie und Geschichte. Von Benedetto Croce. Nach 
der zweiten durchgesehenen Auflage aus dem Italienischen ilber- 
setzt von Karl Federn. Leipzig, E. W. Seemann, 1905. — pp. 
xiv, 494. 

To meet the demand of a wider circle of readers this important 
work, which originally appeared in 190 1 and has already been exten- 
sively reviewed, has recently been translated into German. The book 
is divided into two parts. The first, occupying about one third of 
the volume, consists of the author's theory of aesthetics. To this is 
appended a history in which the development of aesthetic thought 
is concisely, though somewhat unsympathetically, presented. This 
latter portion really serves as a vehicle for tracing the origin of those 
views which the author himself entertains, the main contributors to 
which are : Aristotle, Giambattista Vico (hailed as the true founder 
of aesthetics), and Schleiermacher, — at first view a strange trio to 
the casual student of philosophy. For the rest, Croce's historical 
criticism is in the main destructive. The book is written clearly and 
forcibly throughout. Though I can hardly accept the author's philos- 
ophy at once, its suggestiveness, particularly with regard to matters 
of controversy, is undeniable. In this review I shall confine myself to 
Croce's main thesis together with certain points of criticism which it 
suggests. 

Croce's system, for such it is, is based on the identification of art and 
intuitive knowledge, and the further contention that intuitive knowl- 
edge is the foundation of all knowledge. Intuition is particular in 
form, consisting of successive mental pictures all seeking expression. 
The expression is the work of art, and it is beautiful just in so far as 
it expresses its content with truth. 

A second fundamental form of knowledge, the logical, is in a way 
dependent on intuition, yet finds its differentia in the concept which 
constitutes its true essence. The concept is a generalizing or relating 
activity of mind, and as such can never be adequately expressed, 
though what expression it may gain is of course aesthetic in form. Its 
reality, however, is rather to be found in symbols and suggestions 
which may be combined into propositions and definitions. True 
science is philosophy, and is, in fact, just this logical activity striving 
after definitions. It follows that the true logical activity is inductive, 
and all propositions containing no general term are by definition not 
logical but purely aesthetic. 

Two sub forms of activity complete the scale of human knowledge : 
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the economical and the moral ; the former is the desire for a goal, the 
latter the desire for a reasonable goal. 

The complete mental activities may, then, be grouped as follows : 
(i) Intuitive expression, the original activity of the mind behind 
which there exists only unexpressed sensation or nature; (2) the 
concept which abstracts or generalizes from the intuitive substrate ; 
(3) the economical desire depending both on a concept of usefulness 
and on an intuitive content ; and (4) the moral desire which depends 
on all three and is in addition reasonable. 

Metaphysics is impossible, if by metaphysics we mean an operation 
of logical thought sui generis, for logical thought always works on 
intuitive factors. It is quite impossible to proceed from concept to 
expression or from the general to the particular, the bases of our 
knowledge being expressions, particulars. On the other hand, we 
may permit a metaphysics considered as the science of self revelation, 
which would be a logical treatment of aesthetic intuition. 

Concerning 'feeling', which is generally supposed to play so large 
a role in aesthetics, our author conceives it to be a mere organic ac- 
companiment which follows the aesthetic activity but of itself is pas- 
sive in nature. Pleasure marks the successful expression, displeasure 
the unsuccessful, and corresponding judgments of beauty and ugli- 
ness result. All attempts at ' aesthetic hedonism ' are vain, since an 
organic element is thereby magnified and made to dominate over real 
mental activity, whereas, in point of fact, it is but an accompaniment 
finding its expression in the intuitive truth of the whole. 

With the denial of aesthetic feelings as such, go the ' pseudo-aes- 
thetic ' concepts of comic, sublime, tragic, etc. These are not sub- 
jects for aesthetic inquiry, says our author, but for psychology, being 
mere quantitative variations which psychology in its way attempts, 
rather vainly, to catalogue and investigate. For psychology is no 
true science, but should rather be termed one of the incomplete order, 
dealing as it does only with possible groupings of organic processes in 
varying intensities. 

As the work of art is the result of the artist's expression for his 
intuitive mental pictures, so the appreciation of art consists in putting 
oneself in the artist's position and thus reproducing his mental activ- 
ities. Judgments of taste which result are based on the degree of 
truth which the representation exhibits. History, which is really aes- 
thetic both in content and method, since it has to do with particulars 
(individuals and events), never with generalizations, aids us in under- 
standing and thus appreciating the art of various times by affording 
us a representation of those times. 
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Progress in science may be represented by a straight line, since it 
consists always in an inductive striving after more complete system 
and generalization. Progress in art, on the other hand, since its 
effort is to represent the moment, not the system, is in closed circles, 
— each phase, in a sense, being complete in itself It follows that 
we can conceive of no human progress, because progress involves 
logical development, and humanity, as composed of individuals, can- 
not progress in this sense. The modern man penetrates further into 
the universe than did his forefather ; his intuitive content is greater, 
but that is all. 

In conclusion. Croce identifies more particularly the problems of 
language with those of aesthetics, thus declaring the futility of logical 
treatment with respect to grammar and the uselessness of striving after 
a universal language. 

To sum up, art is individual intuitive expression, and as such does 
not partake of the logical mode of thought. Being prior to the logi- 
cal activity, it does not permit of classified treatment. Esthetic 
enjoyment is found in expression and in the reproduction of expres- 
sion. It follows that processes of imagination or sensation, when 
unexpressed, are not aesthetic, thus excluding what we term ' beauti- 
ful thoughts ' and also beauty in nature, because neither have been 
expressed by man. Furthermore, a science of aesthetics is impossible, 
though one notes with a smile that the author does not hesitate to 
term his treatise such. Science always involves logical generaliza- 
tion. History is not a science, neither is aesthetics. What then is 
aesthetics ? A term for describing intuitive mental activity. To be 
sure, the problem of investigating this activity is turned over to the 
new metaphysics, but this is apparently a science of the future. Aside 
from the general logical method which of necessity is that of all 
science, no particular methods for it are laid down, those of psy- 
chology, which one might hope to employ, being, in general, discarded 
as worthless. 

The value of any system is measured by its ability to embrace those 
facts of experience to which it is related. The system which we have 
before us, despite its marked ingenuity and apparent logical coherence, 
is nevertheless dogmatic, and, in its insistence on the elemental nature 
of intuition, quite as mystical as any of those ' transcendental ' philos- 
ophies which the author so forcibly discredits. Restoring psychology 
to its proper place in Croce' s system, /. e., the place granted the ' new 
metaphysics,' and thence proceeding to investigate logically and intro- 
spectively the merits of the work, we find the facts of our experience 
frequently contradicted. 
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1. Intuitive and logical activity do not appear to be mutually ex- 
clusive with respect to the concept. On the contrary, it is rather 
generally recognized that the intuitive process is built on concepts, 
rudimentary or incomplete though they may be, quite in the same 
manner as is the logical. Indeed, there is essentially but one mental 
activity, and it is by a process of abstraction only that we proceed to 
analyze it at all. Therefore, it is incorrect to declare that such an 
expression as ' Peter goes walking, ' involves only intuitive factors of 
expression and is not subject to logical or conceptual treatment. 

2. Though Croce describes with considerable accuracy the produc- 
tive activity of the artist, he can scarce be said to do full justice to 
the one who appreciates but does not produce art. Since the sesthetic 
enjoyment of the latter is limited to a reproduction of the artist's 
expressive activity, there appears to be no accounting for that beauty 
which is evident in certain aspects of nature. Yet one can scarcely 
deny that such pleasurable states do exist, and it is manifestly difficult 
to describe them adequately in terms of logical, economic, or moral 
activities. 

3. If aesthetics be a science, it must form categories or concepts. 
From a psychological point of view, these are perfectly well justified 
both with respect to the mental factors which dominate and also with 
respect to the functional nature of the state. The author's critique 
of literary and artistic genres is in many respects salutary, but he 
seems to err by too sweeping generalizations. It is, of course, false to 
assert that painting, for instance, is an exclusively optic art, and as 
such depends entirely on visual factors. On the other hand, in the 
case of absolute music it is a notable fact that the association of visual 
ideas interferes with a full appreciation of the music. With respect 
to the ' pseudo-aesthetic ' concepts — comic, tragic, sublime, etc. — 
these represent certain more or less well-defined functions of the 
aesthetic attitude, and consequently have a positive significance for the 
science of aesthetics. 

4. Croce's definition of feeling, and especially of aesthetic feeling, 
is inadequate. As a passive organic factor which merely follows the 
mental activity, it means nothing. The evident presence of feelings 
as conscious factors seems to me best described in terms of a cumu- 
lative aspect of consciousness expressing the relative functional con- 
formity or non-conformity of the mental factors present. As for dif- 
ferentiating the aesthetic from other feelings : the aesthetic denotes a 
conformity with respect to an end achieved ; the logical, economic, 
and moral feelings, a conformity or non-conformity with respect to an 
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end desired. It follows, therefore, that, whenever an end is achieved, 
whatever may have been the activity by which it was brought about, 
the result, when present in consciousness, is aesthetic. Such a view does 
not prevent us from enjoying beauty in nature, in our own thoughts, 
or even in simple sensory states. 

5. For Croce the aesthetic state is essentially active. But he has 
failed to distinguish clearly between mental activity and motor 
activity. Mental activity has for its general object the discovery of 
adequate motives for motor response. The motor response, in turn, 
has for an object the adjustment of the organism to its environment. 
A relative conformity of mental factors will, therefore, attend all such 
states of mind as denote unimpeded progress. But there will also 
occur intervals in which the end with respect to a certain situation is, 
or appears to be, achieved. This state will be marked by the absence 
of any dominant motor tendency, but not at all by the absence of a 
high degree of conformable mental activity. Such a state I should 
characterize as contemplative, or, in fine, an aesthetic attitude. 

Robert Morris Ogden. 
University of Tennessee. 



